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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 


and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and How 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- purp 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those its « 
aims. . , sa shee 
It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In you 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible with 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. vou 
Membership open to individuals at minimum of 31s. 6d. a year (gos. if covenanted for : 
seven years or paid by Banker’s Order); Business Firms, Societies, and Local Authorities, adhe 
minimum £5 5s.; Students, 15s. All include monthly Journal, notices of activities, use of joing 
Library, and call on Information Service. type 
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We're your Man Friday 


... WHEN IT COMES TO FINDING THE RIGHT CONTACT BONDING ADHESIVE 


How much do you expect of an all- 
purpose contact adhesive? Apart from 
its effectiveness in fixing laminated 
sheeting and hardboard, etc., don’t 
you want it to be used on the site 
without complicated cramping? Don’t 
you want it to provide permanent 
adhesion once the two surfaces are 
joined? To be used anywhere, in all 
types of building, for kitchen fitments, 
shop counters, bathroom units, and 
built-in furniture? Of course you do. 


And that’s why, bearing you in mind, 
‘Bostik’ Research has come up with 
‘Bostik’ Contact Bonding Adhesive. 
One last word about ‘Bostik’ Research: 
If you’ve any problem to do with sealing 
or bonding building materials, don’t 
hesitate to get in touch with us. It’s our 
job. We may have solved your problem 
already. And if we haven’t, we'll get 
down to it right away. 

Write ‘Bostik’ Building Advisory Dept., 
B.B. Chemical Co. Ltd., Leicester. 


ALWAYS ONE USEFUL step AHEAD BOStiIKk 


The word ‘sostix’ is a trademark registered in the United Kingdom and many other countries. 
Manufactured by B.B. Chemical Co, Ltd. (The ‘Bostik’ People), Leicester, England 
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Electric floor warming is the 
cheapest and easiest 
heating system to install 


New Council Maisonettes at Edmonton 


Electric floor warming greatly simplifies 
planning and reduces installation costs 
in new buildings, because it eliminates 
the need for boilers, flues, pipes and 
radiators. It requires practically no 
maintenance, and kaves rooms com- 
pletely free from clutter. 





Electric floor warming is entirely auto- 
matic. It ends fuel-handling chores and 
the need for boiler-room staff; and, 
of course, no fuel is needed either in 
the maisonettes or on the site. Electric 
floor warming is the complete answer 
to the far-reaching Clean Air Act. 


Please write to your Electricity Board for more 
detailed information 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London W.C.2. 
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Taming the Monster’”’ 


ARRANGING WITH the Bureau 
of the International Federation for 
Housing and Planning the next World 
Congress in Paris, 1962, a French 
member said it was hoped to show 
how the problems of that stupendous 
agglomeration are being tackled: in 
his words, ‘‘How Planners are Tam- 
ing the Monster.” 

With a sigh, another member 
familiar with urban trends in many 
countries said he would welcome such 
a delightful surprise, but he feared 
that Paris, like any other great city, 
was more likely to demonstrate ‘‘How 
the Monster is Taming the Plan- 
ners.”’ 

Amiable laughter swept aside this 
seemingly cynical remark. But indeed 
it carries a thought worth serious con- 
sideration. When the Federation was 
founded in 1913 with the name of the 
International Garden Cities Associa- 


tion, planners in general were full of 


idealism both humane and aesthetic. 
They believed sincerely that the new 
techniques and powers they advo- 
cated could, if adopted, abolish slums 


and congested housing conditions, 
provide for millions good family 
houses with gardens, introduce ample 
recreation and park space, improve 
industrial and business efficiency, and 
replace city gloom and ugliness by 
brightness, grace, and harmony. 

High among their enthusiasms was 
that for more open and well-planted 
residential zones in convenient rela- 
tion to workplaces, as exemplified in 
the English garden villages and gar- 
den cities. It is true that few of the 
influential leaders of that day really 
understood the “‘garden-city” (or 
new-town) idea advanced by their 
highly honoured first president, Ebe- 
nezer Howard. Many of them con- 
fused this conception with that of the 
pleasant open layout of town exten- 
sions—the ‘‘garden-suburb’’ idea. 
But at least they all stood for intro- 
ducing wherever possible the family 
home, grouped with architectural 
care on the principles exemplified in 
Letchworth, Hampstead, and a few 
estates in other countries. 

Therefore the planners of that day 
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were resolute for firm restrictions on 
urban densities in all kinds of new 
building and redevelopment, and a 
considerable reservation of park and 
play space. With these conceptions 
they coupled that of careful zoning of 
uses to avoid the muddle of factor- 
ies, workshops, and retail shops that 
destroyed residential amenity and 
depreciated economic efficiency. A 
commonplace of their discussions was 
the evidence of Mr T. C. Horsfall in 
The Example of Germany that the re- 
duction of density by means of zoning 
would lessen land values and there- 
fore the rental costs of housing and 
other urban buildings. 

In disregarding the garden-city or 
new-town idea they were not in- 
human, but they were unwary. They 
saw in the internal combustion en- 
gine, electric traction, and the under- 
ground railway the possibility of com- 
bining further city extensions with the 
desired standards of housing density 
and open space. It was then a plaus- 
ible view that relatively to the ad- 
vantages of better living conditions, 
some increase of travelling distance 
was unimportant because of the new 
gift of rapid transport. This no doubt 
is why they did not heed the warn- 
ings of the ‘“‘garden city’? minority 
as to the pattern of city concentra- 
tion which a vast suburban expansion 
must entail. Moreover, better suburbs 
could be achieved by local and pri- 
vate effort with the powers then in 
existence; and they offered scope for 
professional services that planners 
and architects eagerly seized. 

And thus, with the enthusiastic 
support and technical skill of the 
planners, the great suburban ex- 
plosion occurred—coupled with a 
process they ignored: the continued 
settlement and expansion of in- 
dustries and businesses in the central 
city cores. Coupled also with a phe- 
nomenon no one foresaw, the trend 
towards universal use of private cars. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


We have now reached the point 


where the vast outward movement of 


the prosperous, and the secular in- 
crease in city populations, still in full 
swing, have produced an intolerable 
congestion of traffic in city streets and 
subways, a colossal waste of time and 
earnings in daily travel, and mounting 
squalor and decay in the inner areas 
in which the less prosperous are 
trapped. And the great cities, the 
centres offinance, fashion, andculture, 
find themselves unable to afford to 
renew the old fabrics in which mil- 
lions of their workers live, and call 
upon national grants and subsidies for 
housing, highway improvements, and 
other expenditures necessary to keep 
them going. 

And what is the reaction of the 
planners? We should be the last to 
deny that they have made and are 
making noble efforts, with many 
valuable successes of detail. But it 
must be admitted that on certain of 
the major issues they are in danger of 
ignominious surrender. 


There are quite a few planners | 


who are willing to abandon over vast 
areas the fundamental ideal of the 
family home with its minimum pri- 
vate plot, to accept a severe cutting- 
down of the ration of park and re- 
creation space on which they once in- 
sisted, to construct speedways, over- 
passes, under-passes, and tunnels that 
enable cities to continue their growth 
and outward spread, to revise den- 
sity zoning upwards for business as 
well as for residence, and to seek 
urban grace in gaunt skyscrapers and 
cramped and scantily planted courts 
and terraces. 

Of course this is a too-condensed 
account of the complex story of town 
and country planning through half a 
century. And in an article, as ina city, 
compression maims and distorts. But 
the uncomfortable impression per- 
sists—that ““The Monster is Taming 
the Planners.” 
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IN THE EXPANDING TOWNS 


Few people realize the scale on which agreements have been made 
and dispersal from London is in progress under the Town Develop- 
ment Act, 1952. This article by the Chairman of the LCC New 
and Expanding Towns Committee discloses the energy with which 
town expansion schemes are being pursued. The need for new towns 


or further dispersal schemes remains. 


Belt Ring, out to the coasts of 

south-east England and a line 
from the Solent to the Wash—this is 
the receiving area for London’s over- 
spill. Rather further out in most cases 
than the eight new towns with whose 
success and progress readers are well 
acquainted, are twelve expanding 
country towns whose councils—joint- 
ly with the LCC—have pinned their 
faith to the Town Development Act 
of 1952. This was indeed an Act of 
faith for, whatever may have been in 
people’s minds at the time, its success 
was dependent on the readiness and 
ability of autonomous local authori- 
ties which had previously had little 
or no contact with each other, to work 
together on their different problems, 
the solutions to which were comple- 
mentary. And the whole process had 
to be on a basis of mutual agreement 
between not only the LCC and the 
country town councils, but also the 
county planning authorities and the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Gov- 
ernment, with the Board of Trade, 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food, and the Treasury closely 
concerned. 


F ROM THE edge of London’s Green 


The Pioneer Expansion Schemes 

By the time the Act received Royal 
Assent, Bletchley’s expansion scheme 
was already under way. Swindon 


by w. G. FISKE 


soon followed. Other towns quickly 
showed interest and discussions were 
held with a large number of local 
councils, often on their initiative. 
Despite difficulties and long-term fi- 
nancial implications that were hard 
to assess, agreements in principle 
were reached between the LCC and 
a number of towns. But national fi- 
nancial problems and restrictions in- 
tervened to raise doubts and dampen 
enthusiasm among the towns and to 
discourage London firms from con- 
templating extending or transferring 
their activities from London. The 
LCC increased its financial help and 
guaraittees in various ways. Addi- 
tional facilities were offered to en- 
courage industrial development. Re- 
presentations by the LCC and the 
town councils brought a more pur- 
poseful approach to the problems 
from the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government and other gov- 
ernment departments concernea. Lo- 
cal councils held on and agreements 
and schemes were worked out in de- 
tail. Haverhill and Thetford joined 
the first two pioneers. Others followed 
and the LCC began a similar project, 
but under the Housing Acts, at Eden- 
bridge. The LCC established an in- 
dustrial centre to facilitate contact 
and consultation with firms interest- 
ed in the opportunities offered by ex- 
panding towns. The publicity cam- 
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Map of south-east England showing the new towns and the expanding towns with which the 
London County Council has agreements under the Town Development Act, 1952. 


pain to attract industry was strength- 
ened and widened to include further 
towns as their industrial sites became 
available. Slowly but steadily the 
pace has quickened in the past two 
years and the LCC has set up specially 
a New and Expanding Towns Com- 
mittee. 


Movement of Industries and Persons 


In the first nine months of 1960, 
seventeen firms from London and 
Greater London commenced produc- 
tion in the expanding towns, bring- 
ing the total to thirty-nine. Another 
thirty-two hope to start by the end of 
1961. Thirty-six more firms are in 
negotiation with the LCC’s indus- 
trial centre, and some of these may 
start next year. The industrial centre 
is welcoming an increasing number 


of inquiries. So far, 3,308 families 
(3,509 of them from the County of 
London) have been placed in em- 
ployment there through the LCC’s 
industrial selection scheme; and 2,878 
of these have already been accommo- 
dated. A further 2,869 families (in- 
cluding 579 from the County of Lon- 
don) have secured employment and 
accommodation in the expanding 
towns other than through the indus- 
trial selection scheme—e.g. families 
of employees who move with their 
firms and others with special skills 
needed by the firms. The present tar- 
get for all twelve town expansion 
schemes is to provide homes and jobs 
for 28,500 London families. 


Relation to Central Redevelopment 
Directly and indirectly this means 
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not only new homes and a better life 
for nearly 100,000 people who move 
to the expanding towns, but also 
creating the elbow room in London 
without which slum clearance, hous- 
ing, schools, roads, open-space and 
other essential redevelopment pro- 
grammes could shudder to a stand- 
still. 

The LCC’s readiness to vary the 
terms of its agreements to suit the 
needs of each town seems to have 
been one of the main secrets of suc- 
cess. Some of the towns—Bletchley, 
Swindon, Aylesbury, Ashford, Bas- 
ingstoke, and Bury St Edmunds—are 
themselves building the houses and 
(where needed) roads, sewers, and 
factories, while the LCG, in return for 
its right to nominate tenants, makes 
a financial contribution. In Haver- 
hill, Thetford, and Huntingdon the 
LCG, in addition to nominating ten- 
ants, is carrying out the development 
as the agent of the expanding town 
authority. At Luton, two schemes are 
in operation—an “agency” scheme 
with Luton Rural District Council 
and a “nomination”? scheme with 
Luton Borough Council. At Letch- 
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worth, the LCC’s function as agent 
extends only to the provision of roads 
and sewers. The LCC is playing a full 
part in attracting industry for both 
nomination and agency schemes. 


The Schemes Now in Progress 


While up to 1958 material results 
were practically confined to Bletch- 
ley and Swindon, Haverhill, Thet- 
ford, and Luton accounted for a pro- 
portion of the progress made in 1959 
and this year Aylesbury and Letch- 
worth are making significant contri- 
butions. At Edenbridge, eleven Lon- 
don firms are expected to start pro- 
duction this year. Next year, Hunt- 
ingdon will enter the field, and Ash- 
ford, Basingstoke, and Bury St Ed- 
munds will follow. At Luton, the ex- 
pansion of existing industry is pro- 
viding the necessary employment, 
and already nearly 400 London fami- 
lies have been housed there. 

At Bletchley (45 miles from London 
and Coventry)—the first town to de- 
velop under the Town Development 
Act—a total of 3,000 new dwellings 
are to be provided, and already about 
1,400 are completed with another 100 


A recently completed factory designed by and erected for London County Council (as agents 


of Thetford Borough Council) at Thetford, Norfolk, for leasing to a London firm. 
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under construction. Some 371 fami- 
lies have already been housed under 
Bletchley’s “nomination” agreement 
with the LCC; ten London firms are 
in production, three more will be 
starting soon, and nine more are nego- 
tiating with the LCC’s industrial 
centre. 

Swindon, 78 miles from London, has 
already built over 5,000 dwellings 
under its ambitiousexpansionscheme; 
nearly 400 more are under construc- 
tion. The LCC is only one of several 
authorities in the Greater London 
area with which Swindon has con- 
cluded “‘nomination”’ agreements, but 
already nearly 1,400 families from the 
County of London have been accom- 
modated there. Industry has come 
from all directions; three London 
firms have been in production there 
for some years; another will start this 
year, and five more London firms are 
in negotiation. The redevelopment of 
the whole central area of Swindon is 
envisaged; the erection of new shops 
and offices will commence very short- 
ly. Already the new Princess Mar- 
garet Hospital—the first general hos- 
pital to be built in England since the 
war—has been brought into use. A 
new College of Technology and Fur- 
ther Education is under construction. 

Haverhill intends to double its popu- 
lation of 5,000 to 10,000 under its 
“‘agency” expansion scheme with the 
LCC for 1,400 new dwellings. Spec- 
tacular progress has occurred here 
since last year; over 100 houses are 
finished and nearly 200 more are 
being constructed. Nine London firms 
are in production here, 56 miles from 
the metropolis; and five more should 
start next year. A new secondary 
school and a new road designed to 
relieve traffic congestion were opened 
recently, and new council offices are 
proposed. 

Thetford also hopes to double its 
existing population under its “agen- 
cy” agreement with the LCC for 
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1,500 dwellings, ninety of which are 
completed with another 127 under 
construction. Twelve firms have al. 
ready started production there follow- 
ing assistance from the LCC’s indus. 
trial centre; six more should be start- 
ing before the end of next year, while 
three more are negotiating. A new 
secondary school has been opened and 
the redevelopment of the town centre 
is being considered. Quite recently 
a further extension of Thetford by 
about 1,500 more dwellings has been 
agreed in principle. This ancient 
town is 79 miles from London. 

One hundred of the 3,000 new 
dwellings planned at Aylesbury (40 
miles from London) are already com- 
pleted under a “‘nomination”’ scheme, 
and 140 are being constructed. Two 
firms from London are in production; 
three more hope to start in the next 
few months, and seven more are in 
negotiation. 

Over 300 houses will be completed 
at Edenbridge by the end of 1960, and 
eleven London firms are expected to 
be in production then. Already over 
seventy families are in occupation. 
This enterprise of the LCC’s under 
the Housing Acts, 25 miles from Lon- 


don, is in many respects similar to the | 


Town Development Act schemes and 
is fulfilling the same objectives. 

220 houses are under construction 
62 miles from London at Huntingdon by 
the LCC’s contractor as the first stage 
of an “agency” scheme for 1,000 new 
dwellings. Four firms hope to start 
production here next year and three 
more are negotiating with the LCC. 

At Luton, there are sufficient va- 
cancies in local industry to allow for 
the provision eventually, under two 
schemes, of nearly 2,500 new dwell- 
ings. Over 450 dwellings are already 
completed, and at least 380 more, 
under construction either by Luton 
Borough Council or by the LCC as 
agents for Luton Rural District 
Council, should be completed by the 
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end of the year. Over 1,000 Lon- 
doners have been placed in employ- 
ment there, 32 miles from the metro- 
polis. A further expansion has been 
agreed in principle with Bedford- 
shire County Council. 

Letchworth also has vacancies at the 
moment in its local industries; 1,750 
new dwellings are to be provided 
there and 174 of these are now com- 
pleted or under construction. Twenty- 
four families have moved out from 
London. A new secondary school is 
being built, an island site in the town 
centre is being developed, and a new 
automatic telephone exchange is 
under construction. This town is 37 
miles from London. 

The construction of the first houses 
in Ashford’s expansion scheme (for 
4,250 new dwellings) is expected to 
startnext April ; three firmsarealready 
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in negotiation with the LCC’s indus- 
trial centre. Work has not yet started 
under the “nomination” schemes 
with Basingstoke (3,500 dwellings) and 
Bury St Edmunds (1,500 dwellings), 
but four firms are in negotiation as to 
the former town and one firm as to 
the latter. Ashford, Basingstoke, and 
Bury St Edmunds are 54, 48, and 75 
miles from London respectively. 


Need for Further Schemes 


Notwithstanding the extent of the 
expanding towns programme, it is 
clear that, to meet London’s needs, 
existing schemes will not be sufficient 
either in quantity or in the rate of 
their development. The LCC con- 
vinced the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government that another new 
town was needed although the Gov- 
ernment would not undertake its 


A group of timber-panelled terrace houses at Thetford, Norfolk, recently occupied by 
London families. 


Michael Peto 
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development. The response to the 
LCC’s proposals for its own new 
town at Hook has been a counter- 
proposal by the Hampshire County 
Council for the provision under the 
Town Development Act of accom- 
modation and employment for 10,000 
Londoners at Andover and 10,000 at 
Tadley and also for 30,000 at Basing- 
stoke in addition to the scheme for 
that town already agreed. The LCC 
has now decided that these proposals 
can be accepted in principle as an 
alternative to the scheme for a new 
town at Hook, subject to confirmation 
after the preparation of town maps. 
These maps are being prepared by 
the LCC’s staff in collaboration with 
the planning staff of Hampshire 
County Council. 

With the ups and downs of nation- 
al economic conditions and policy it 
must be expected that progress in the 
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expanding towns will fluctuate. The 
provision of employment is, of course, 
the key to the rate at which the ex. 
pansions can take place. Housing and 
other local authority services can and 
will be provided at whatever rate 
employment becomes available. But 
housing and jobs must march in step, 
In the circumstances of the past 
eight years, it is surprising that the 
expanding towns have made the pro- 
gress they have, rather than that it 
has taken so long to reach the sub- 
stantial rate of development which is 
now being achieved. I must leave 
others to judge the LCC’s part in all 
this, but there is no doubt in my mind 
about the tribute due to the member 
and staff of the local councils. Cer- 
tainly these towns have much to gain 
themselves, but London has good 
reason to appreciate their part in this 
widespread combined operation. 


The Oldest ees the Newest 


Which is England’s oldest spire? 
Nobody can be quite sure, but it may 
well be the spire of the Cathedral at 
Oxford—now scaffolded for inspec- 
tion and minor repairs. This spire 
was probably built about 1225-40. 
Other possibilities are the spire at 
Barnack in Northamptonshire (on a 
tower much older than itself) and 
at Long Sutton in Lincolnshire—this 
last a wooden spire covered with lead. 

Which is England’s newest spire ? 
Of two built in the last three years one 
is at Oxford, within half a mile of 
the Cathedral! This is the spire of 
Nuffield College (illustrated here). 
Another spire of recent construction 
stands on the reStored church of All 
Hallows-by-the-Tower in London. 

This is not a spire-building age. 
New spires are very few and far be- 
tween. Twentieth-century spires are 
much scarcer than fourteenth-cen- 
tury spires! J.D. U. W. 
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REVIEW OF THE LONDON PLAN 


The Public Inquiry into the first Review of the London Plan is 
proceeding at County Hall and is expected to last for three months. 
The author of this article comments on some of the proposals. 


HE REVIEW of the plan is ad- 
[ misaiy presented in the pub- 

lished documents and in addi- 
tion to the usual maps and written 
matter a popular magazine-style pub- 
lication has been put on sale.* The 
written matter gives a picture com- 
plete in itself, and in a remarkably 
clear and readable form, of the aims 


* New Sights of London, 2s. 6d. 


by H. E. SPARROW 


of the original plan, of the changes 
which have been implemented or 
have had to be accepted, and of what 
is now proposed. 

It may be possible to argue that 
the built-up administrative county 
would not become a vastly different 
place or a distinctly worse place were 
there no planning control, but this 
would at least ignore the experience 
the council has gained in comprehen- 


Comprehensive development: a model of the proposals at the Elephant and Castle. 
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A whole new neighbourhood is to be created at Warwick Crescent, Paddington. 


sive development, and the fact that 
comprehensive development tech- 
niques are being increasingly applied 
where widespread redevelopment by 
a number of owners or agencies is 
imminent. In the county nearly 64 
square miles have been or are being 
comprehensively replanned and re- 
built, including not only wide areas 
of East London but the South Bank, 
the Elephant and Castle, and a num- 
ber of the historic,centres of the city. 
The LCC’s own comprehensive rede- 
velopment schemes and the plans for 
new residential development in ex- 
panded towns (however limited these 
latter may be in relation to the size 
of the problem) form an impressive 
total of achievement. 


Open Space and Densities 

The report and the popular book- 
let in particular rightly and wisely 
give prominence to the positive side 
of the authority’s planning work, and 
the general picture given is one of for- 
ward movement on all fronts. How- 
ever, on some fronts the movement 
is disappointingly slow. The ultimate 
open-space objective is still 7 acres 
per 1,000 persons (3 acres of this out- 
side the county). However, sixteen 
metropolitan boroughs remain be- | 
low the 2} acre-per-thousand stand- 
ard by a total of 2,258 acres. The re- 
view proposes 638 acres of new open 
space by 1972 and seeks to safeguard 
a further 401 acres programmed for 
1972-2005. So far as school playing 
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fields are concerned, the chances of 
realizing even the lower standards the 
LCC sets itself (lower than the Minis- 
‘try of Education standards) seem 
Hequally long term. 

Meanwhile redevelopments must 
‘proceed, and the densities at which 
they are to take place are increased 
in a number of areas. The plan den- 
‘sities assume the provision of open 
space etc. in accordance with the 
Jong-term standards, but the review 
‘claims that the theoretical ultimate 
population of 3 million would be 
unaffected by these density changes. 
This figure assumes entire redevelop- 
ment of the county at the planned 
densities, the relocation of all non- 
tonforming uses, and the provision of 
4acres of open space per 1,000 people. 


Population Target and Overspill 


The 1971 population as forecast in 
the original plan was 3,150,000. Be- 
M tween 1952 and 1958 the county 
population fell at a rate of about 
20,000 a year to 3,213,000. The 1972 
| population now forecast is 2,900,000 
which, it is envisaged, would increase 
to a figure in the region of 34 million 
with the eventual redevelopment of 
areas now having densities below 
those specified. 

The estimated excess of the de- 
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mand for new dwellings over the 
supply of additional accommodation 
within the county gives a probable 
overspill figure of 216,500 households 
(some 606,000 persons). By 1972 net 
private migration is expected to 
account for 100,000 households, 
and new and expanded towns, the 
proposed LCC new town, and out- 
county estates are expected to ac- 
count for a further 66,000, leaving a 
deficit of 50,000 dwellings. The need 
is clear for early measures to enable 
an accelerated rate of dispersal. 


Excess of Office Development 


One problem that has grown enor- 
mously since 1951 is the growth of 
office employment in central areas. 
In recent years the number of persons 
employed in central London has in- 
creased by at least 15,000 annually, 
while the population of the county 
has fallen. It seems that the annual 
amount of office floor space approved 
is declining, but that the volume of 
commuting is likely to increase for 
some time as the construction of 
buildings already approved is put in 
hand. 

To quote from the review state- 
ment, “the restraint of office develop- 
ment, particularly in the centre of 
London, has come to be considered 


The expanding towns: photograph of a model of part of the new housing areas at Huntingdon. 
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New open space: the rock and water garden in Hammersmith Park. 


at least as important as the restraint 
of industry’, and the report says that 
the gravity of the resulting congestion 
at the centre must not be underrated. 

The council proposes the following 
steps as a holding operation: 

(i) In 1957 there was a downward 
adjustment of plot-ratio stand- 
ards (site: total floor area) in the 
central area and further small 
restrictions are now to be made. 
In the central (West End) zone 
the council will need to be satis- 
fied that a proposed office deve- 
lopment is appropriate to the 
zone in view of the aim to reduce 
congestion and restrict increases 
in employment in the zone and 
to maintain its character and 
functions. 

In agreement with neighbouring 
authorities to publicize informa- 
tion to encourage office decen- 
tralization. 

To encourage limited office de- 
velopment in perimeter areas of 
the county. 

In the past few years exhortation 
and the benefits claimed by those re- 
latively few concerns which have 
moved have not encouraged any 
marked outwaru flow of offices. It is 
to be doubted whether the controls 


(iii) 


(iv) 


mentioned in (i) and (ii) above will 
be any more successful in their aim. 


Problem of Limiting Offices 


The plot-ratio control is a standard 
which aims to prevent overdevelop- 
ment of sites and localities and a very 
considerable potential increase in of- 
fice space in the county was possible 
within the standards before the down- 
ward adjustments. It is hard to accept 
that considerable potential increase 
does not still exist in the central area 
despite the tightened standards and 
that these standards will have a gen- 
eral effect in limiting the rate of in- 
crease in total office floor space. There 
are a number of very extensive office 
developments now proceeding in the 
West End and neighbouring areas re- 
presenting a considerable increase on 
the previously existing office space on 
the sites. Not only would the design 
of modern accommodation and rede- 
velopment in larger units often result 
in a considerable increase in effective 


office space on a site even were the | 


cube of existing buildings not exceed- 
ed, but the council permits redevelop- 
ment to the existing cube plus 10 per 
cent, although that bulk may be 
above the plot-ratio standard. 

The new policy in the West End 
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zone will be a control for which it will 


surely be difficult to arrive at a set of 


principles by which to judge pro- 
posals fairly. A building may be pro- 
posed for an occupier or occupiers 
who have a claim to accommodation 
in the central area, but the turnover 
in tenancies of office accommodation 
can be much more rapid than, say, 
in factories, and there are many 
more units of accommodation. Firms 
thwarted in having a new office built 
would soon find second-hand accom- 
modation. Then there is the difficulty 
that large concerns have often erected 
very substantial offices for themselves 
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this policy, but too much reliance 
should not be placed on it as a brake 
on office development. 

While such development is lucra- 
tive, and opportunities for it occur 
within the land allocations in the de- 
velopment plans and the standards 
applied thereby, then it will continue 
to take place widely. The council can 
only limit office accommodation in 
their attempt to prevent further con- 
gestion and pressure on communica- 
tions, and it seems unwise to encour- 
age new office development in peri- 
pheral areas of the county. This would 
not relieve the pressure at the centre 





End | 





which, in fact, are more than their 
current needs justify, and a number 
of floors become available for short- 
term sub-letting. It will be very in- 
teresting to see how the LCC apply 


in any significant way and it would 
only add to the overall problem. 
(Blocks illustrating this article appear in the 


Review and have been kindly lent by the London 
County Council.) 
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TWO SPRING STUDY TOURS 1961 


Czechoslovakia 


) The town planning study tour of the USSR in June 1960 was so 
}| successful that the Town and Country Planning Association has _ |f) 
}| decided to sponsor a similar tour to Czechoslovakia in the spring of |) 
1961. Air travel London/Prague/London? Internal travel Prague, | 
Ostrava, Bratislava, Plzen, Prague by motor coach. Visits will include 
Ministry of Construction and the Design Centre in Prague, the 
Bratislava Research Institute, industrial, suburban, and rural housing 
|| schemes, and co-operative and state farms. Meetings with professional _ |} 
|| organizations as well as local authorities will be arranged. Probable _ |], 
cost about £77 per person. Tour leader will be Sir Frederic J. Osborn. | 


Atlantic Coast | 


}| The Town and Country Planning Association is also arranging a 
| seventeen-day study tour of cities in the United States of America _ |} 
| inthe spring of 1961. To keep costs down only Atlantic coast cities | 
| will be selected and these will include Washington, Philadelphia, 
}/ Baltimore, New York, and Boston. Inclusive cost should not exceed _ || 
£250 per person. It is intended that the party should consist of about __|f} 
fifteen top-level people in local planning authorities and public and __|f} 
private development interests. Details of both tours now available |} 
from TCPA, 28 King Street, London, WC2. iil 
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NOTE ON SKELMERSDALE, 


LANCASHIRE 


Skelmersdale has been named by Mr Henry Brooke as a suitable 
site for a new town to house overspill from Merseyside. Here is an 
opinion as to its suitability by a lecturer in Liverpool University. 


few places in south-west Lanca- 

shire where new development 
could take place satisfactorily on any 
scale. The town itself is an old coal- 
mining settlement situated some 
twelve miles north-east of Liverpool 
and seven miles west of Wigan. Today 
it has a population of about 6,000 and 
mining has ceased to be an important 
activity. 

The potentialities of the site and the 
need for a new town for Merseyside 
have both been recognized for a long 
time. As far back as 1951 the Lanca- 
shire County Development Plan pro- 
posed that a new town of 50,000 
should be built at Skelmersdale using 
the New Towns Act procedure. This 
replaced an earlier proposal for de- 
velopment on a site at Parbold which 
had proved unsuitable. In view of the 
urgency of Merseyside’s needs, the 
county suggested that development 
should begin in 1955. 


GS te laces in is one of the very 


Choice of Development Agency 


The Minister at that time, while 
accepting the idea of development at 
Skelmersdale, did not consider that 
action under the New Towns Act was 
necessary, and in 1956 he caused the 
plan to be modified and suggested 
that further action be taken under 
the Town Development Act. 

Negotiations between the export- 
ing authority and the five receiving 
authorities took place during 1956 
and 1957 with the objective of moving 


by PAUL BRENIKOV 


some 48,000 people. It did not seem as 
if agreement could be reached at this 
figure se an amended scheme for a re- 
duced town development area was 
prepared which involved the intake of 
some 16,500 persons by 1971 and a 
town of some 52,000 by 1981. Agree- 
ment had been reached in principle 
on this scheme and the design of the 
engineering works had begun by the 
beginning of this year. 

The Minister’s suggestion that the | 
New Towns Act be re-applied to 
Skelmersdale, is particularly interest- 
ing. It may be that his decision has 
been influenced by the difficulties, 
under the Town Development Act | 
procedure, of getting a reception 
scheme of sufficient size in hand | 
quickly enough to make an effective 
contribution to Merseyside’s needs. 
These needs are very urgent. Liver- 
pool alone has a potential overspill 
of almost 160,000 and a waiting list 
of 43,000 families urgently needing 
homes. 


Advantages of the Site 


Skelmersdale has a number of ad- 
vantages as a site for a new town. The 
main development area east of the 
town itself is not flat. There are many 
minor changes in level and towards 
Ashurst Beacon the land rises while 
the valley of the River Tawd crosses 
the site. These natural features pro- 
vide scope for an interesting and 
varied layout which would include a 
number of sites suitable for private 
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enterprise schemes. There are parti- 
cularly good prospects for attracting 
industrial development on a substan- 
tial scale and it should be possible 
to develop fast transport links with 
Merseyside and the rest of Lancashire 
comparatively easily. 

A well-designed and compact 
scheme of development at Skelmers- 
dale will serve south-west Lancashire 
in two ways. It will provide the Mer- 
seyside conurbation with a badly 
needed outlet for its surplus industry 
and population. At the same time it 
will make the task of limiting scattered 
development and the spread of the 
main conurbation into the fertile 
south-west Lancashire plain very 
much easier. Now that new industries 
are to come to Merseyside it seems 
certain that the conurbation will grow 
faster than ever before. The new town 
therefore will have a vital role to play 


THE DAWLEY SITE 
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in the future development of the area 
as a whole. 


Fresh Ideas in the Town Plan 


So far no firm plans have been 
made for the layout of the new town. 
The sketch plans prepared in draft 
by the county planning authority in 
connection with the smaller town de- 
velopment scheme were necessarily 
along orthodox lines, but the change 
in status will provide them with an 
opportunity for the development of 
fresh ideas. In this respect Skelmers- 
dale has a special importance. As a 
reception area for overspill its future 
success scems assured, but it can be- 
come much more than this. The site 
lends itself to special treatment and 
as a full-scale new town Skelmers- 
dale could well become a land mark 
in the evolution of new designs and 
new forms of town development. 


Description of a proposed site for a new town. for the West Midlands 
by an observer well acquainted with the region through his member- 
ship of the Coalbrookdale restoration project. 


dale) coalfield stretches in a 

belt about three miles wide 
from north of the line of the A5 be- 
tween Wellington and Oakengates to 
the Severn at Ironbridge, and a little 
to the south of the river—perhaps 
eight miles in all. The northern end is 
already industrialized and built up. 
In the south is the Severn Gorge, part- 
ly beautiful, partly derelict pottery 
land slipping into the river. To the 
west, the Wrekin provides a view and 
a natural barrier; to the east is some 
of the best agricultural land in Shrop- 
shire, as soon as one gets off the coal 
measures. In between lies land which 
is in part derelict (abandoned work- 


Ts SHROPSHIRE (or Coalbrook- 


by D. E. GC. EVERSLEY 


ings, slag heaps, brickworks, and 
dried-up canal beds) ; in part covered 
with miners’ and ironworkers’ cot- 
tages mostly a hundred years old; in 
part now green and level after being 
restored to use following open-cast 
coal mining. Much of it has suffered 
from heavy subsidence in the past, 
and some of it is liable to continue to 
settle. There are half a dozen small 
town or large village centres, some 
with a character of their own, like 
Madeley, others formless. In the heart 
of the area is Coalbrookdale, now re- 
stored and a museum, butstill as John 
Piper saw it, secret, turned in on itself, 
the greatest monument of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. 
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The central area is called Dawley, 
and here it is proposed to build a new 
town. This is quite feasible, and even 
attractive, if only care is taken. 

There are all the makings of a good 
town: interesting differences in levels 
which prohibit dreary expanses, 
clumps of good trees, old pit mounds 
well-covered with young growth of 
pine and heather and shrubs, a de- 
lightful little side valley leading down 
from Lightmoor into Coalbrookdale. 
There are the Wrekin, Viriconium, 
Buildwas Abbey, and the Darby fur- 
naces—enough to make a proud local 
tradition. Two mile spurs from the A5 
and the doubling of either of the two 
branch lines from Oakengates or 
Shifnal would provide first-rate com- 
munications. The Severn could make 
a splendid waterfront at what is now a 
sad shore at Madeleywood, opposite 
tumbledown Jackfield. 

Compared with all this, the re- 
maining slag-heaps and empty cot- 
tages and works, and the undistin- 
guished streets and shops of Lawley 
and Dawley would present no ob- 
stacles. There is nothing there that 
modern engineering methods cannot 
put right. Most of it will disappear 
before a bulldozer. Since Wellington 
and Oakengates do not satisfy local 
needs, people travel to Shrewsbury 
or Wolverhampton for major shop- 
ping. There is therefore a splendid 
opportunity for a really first-class 
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shopping and cultural centre to serve 
roughly 150,000 people—the existing 
population of the coalfield and per- 
haps 80,000 newcomers. The area to 
be designated would need to leave a 
clear belt in the north to prevent 
merging with Oakengates and Wel- 
lington, and it should avoid Coal- 
brookdale itself and the stretch from 
Little Wenlock to Buildwas. It would 
then be a crescent with one tip east of 
Lawley and the other at Madeley- 
wood. 

This might yield 4,000 acres or so, 
not all of it usable. What is required to 
make it a fine place to live in is simply 
the willingness to spend a good deal of 
money first of all on preliminary tidy- 
ing up, on the provision of access and 
basic services. Then fresh jobs must be 
created at once—they are not plenti- 
ful in the area; there is even some un- 
employment and short-time working. 
Social amenities must be created with 
the first houses—at present there is 
nothing except a superabundance of 
small and cheerless pubs, and surely 
some of the worst examples of ecclesi- 
astical buildings in Britain. On these 
principles we could build a town 
which would not only bea substantial 
relief to Birmingham’s overspill prob- 
lem, but noticeably improve the qual- 
ity of life for the existing inhabitants 
in this area, with its history of early 
industrial glory and long depression 
afterwards. 








“Planning and the Motor Vehicle” 


The next issue of TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING will contain 

a full report of the TCPA National Conference on the subject of 

“Planning and the Motor Vehicle” which is being held at Church 
House, Westminster, SWI, on 18 and 19 October 1960. 
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NORTH KILLINGWO 
COUNCIL NEW TOW 
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RTH— A COUNTY 
N 


New agencies for the development of new towns in Northumberland 
are described in this article by the County Planning Officer. 


Housing and Local Government 

announced his intention of ap- 
proving Northumberland County 
Council’s proposals for a new town of 
17,000 population at North Killing- 
worth. The proposal is, as far as I 
know, unique, for the sponsoring 
authority is not a development cor- 
poration, an exporting authority, or 
a housing authority; it is the county 
council of the receiving area. This is 
not just a dormitory suburb or dormi- 
tory satellite; it is a proposal to build 
a complete new community. 

Like many other authorities the 
Northumberland CC are faced with 
an acute problem of congestion and 
renewal in an industrial conurbation, 
and overspill schemes must be devised 
as an essential contribution to the sol- 


I’ SEPTEMBER 1960 the Minister of 


by J. B. ROSS 


ution of the problem. However, hav- 
ing formulated their plans and hav- 
ing had experience of overspill being 
treated purely as a housing problem, 
the county council decided that they 
must themselves play a much more 
positive role and actually sponsor the 
construction of the whole scheme. 
Only in this way do we believe that 
truly comprehensive development can 
be achieved and a self-contained 
township be built. 


Implementing the Regional Plan 


The North Killingworth proposal 
is part of our regional plan for south- 
east Northumberland, an area com- 
prising North Tyneside and the 
Northumberland coalfield in which a 
population of some three-quarters of 
a million live and work. There is an 
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overspill problem from the conurba- 
tion of Tyneside, and immediately to 
the north is a coalfield which is de- 
clining. The purpose of the new town 
therefore is to relieve congestion on 
Tyneside and at the same time to 
bring new life and industry to the 
coalfield area. 

On Tyneside, most of theriver cross- 
ings, including the Great North Road, 
bring traffic to the centre of New- 
castle. This adds to the congestion. A 
fundamental change will be made by 
the construction of the Tyne tunnel 
at a point some six miles down river 
from Newcastle. This gives the op- 
portunity for a reorganization of the 
road system. 

Work should be started on the Tyne 
tunnel next year. We intend to link 
the tunnel with first-class roads to 
open up south-east Northumberland 
for modern needs. The proposed 
tunnel approach road and the west- 
ern by-pass will give good road com- 
munications with the south, avoid- 
ing the congestion of the Newcastle 
bridges. North Killingworth immedi- 
ately joins this new road system. 

We regard the whole of south-east 
Northumberland as a basic economic 
unit. It has excellent industrial sites of 
areas up to 500 acres and a great and 
willing pool of labour. By tradition 
the north-east of England has been 
in the forefront of industrial progress 
and we intend to re-equip for modern 
needs. 

We have much to offer—an escape 
from the congested conditions of 
south-east England and the Mid- 
lands; we have labour and sites, good 
communications, and nearby a fine 
coastline and a beautiful countryside 
in our national park. 

This—too briefly—is the basis of 
our south-east Northumberland plan. 
North Killingworth is in a key posi- 
tion in this plan and we regard the 
Minister’s decision as a great step for- 
ward in its implementation. 
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North Killingworth 

North Killingworth is six miles from 
the centre of Newcastle. Its northern 
boundary is the proposed Tyne tun- 
nel approach road. The new town 
stands at the base of a new “spine” 
road through the coalfield, linking the 
towns of Blyth, Bedlington, Ashing- 
ton, and Cramlington with Tyneside. 
The Great North Road is only a short 
distance away. Though so close to the 
Tyneside conurbation, North Killing- 
worth is sufficiently separate from 
Newcastle’s suburbs to be capable of 
development as a self-contained com- 
munity. 

The county council submitted a 
comprehensive development area 
scheme to the Ministry last year. Most 
of the land was shown for designation 
and the plan was accompanied by 
a compulsory purchase order. The 
Minister has now stated that he in- 
tends to approve the comprehensive 








development area and designation, | 


subject to minor modifications, but he 
has not yet given his decision on the 
compulsory purchase order. When 


the CPO is approved the county | 


council propose to acquire the land. 

The first stage of the development 
of the town will be an exercise in land- 
scaping. Of the 670 acres about sixty 
at present are derelict or subject to 
flooding as a result of mining opera- 
tions, and the site includes an old col- 
liery. The task of landscaping will, 
therefore, have a dual purpose—to 
reclaim derelict land and to under- 
take very large-scale planting and 
land treatment so that the environ- 
ment is a pleasant one when the town 
is built. This preliminary stage we 
regard as particularly important. We 
want to avoid those odd patches of 
neglected land, so often left on a hous- 
ing estate because they are unecono- 
mic to develop, considered in isola- 
tion. We also want to make sure our 
planting is well established when the 
new population moves in. 
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The second preliminary job will be 
tolay out the major roads and services. 
For this we will need the close co- 
operation of the district council, in 
this case Longbenton UDG, and it is 
fortunate that both councils actively 
support the scheme. Indeed, the UDC 
have given us a good start by having 
already constructed the new trunk 
sewer which will drain the whole area. 
Between the two councils we have all 
the power we need to carry out the 
scheme. 

There are three major residential 
areas. Within specific density and lay- 
out principles, an architect is likely 
to be employed for each area and will 
be given considerable architectural 
freedom. 

We propose to provide a new town 
centre with ample land for commun- 





ity requirements, to lay out a large 
| park and playing fields (in all, 130 
acres of open space), to build the 
schools and to lay out a light indus- 
trial estate of thirty acres and a larger 
area for general industry. 

A very pleasant existing village is 











situated to the south of the new town 
area and its character will be re- 
tained and linked with the new centre 
by a parkland containing public 
buildings. Emphasis will be placed 
on pedestrian segregation throughout 
the scheme. 

Althgugh the “‘overspilling” au- 
thorities of Newcastle and Wallsend 
support the scheme in principle, we 
have yet to work out the details of pro- 
vision and allocation of local author- 
ity housing. With so many authorities 
involved, the work of co-ordination is 
likely to prove a great challenge to 
a local planning authority, but the 
county council feel they must under- 
take this role. 


Importance of Public Relations 


An important part of implementa- 
tion is public support. We lay stress, 
therefore, on ensuring that the public 
understand what it is we are trying to 
do. For this reason when a scheme 
such as this is instigated we hold a 
press conference and make news and 
plans available to the local television 
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service. In this way we reach a large 
audience and avoid the type of objec- 
tion and public doubt which arises 
from misunderstanding. In cases 
where hardship was likely to arise all 
the people involved were interviewed 
before the scheme was ever submitted 
and some minor modifications have 
been made to suit personal circum- 
stances. We were particularly con- 
cerned to avoid hardship to a small 
number of old people who had al- 
ready made this area their home. 

We employ a firm of pubjic rela- 
tions consultants and hold frequent 
exhibitions to illustrate our plans. As 
the success of the scheme and indeed 
the economy of-the whole area de- 
pends on the introduction of new in- 
dustry and the discouragement of 
emigration, we have undertaken pub- 
licity on a national scale. This is a 
vital part of the implementation pro- 
cess. 
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The Future 

North Killingworth is just a part of 
our regional plan. 

Another new town is also proposed, 
farther to the north—at Cramling. 
ton. Again this is a part of the scheme 
for the relief of congestion on Tyne. 
side and the rejuvenation of south. 
east Northumberland—planning not 
for suburbs but for complete new com- 
munities. The Cramlington scheme 
is as yet at a very early stage of 
preparation but again it will demand 
comprehensive planning, landscap- 
ing, the provision of all the required 
facilities at the outset, and the resolu- 
tion of ownership problems. 

Cramlington will be another inter- 
esting and original experiment which 
we hope will once more break fresh 
ground. For Cramlington, given the 
right sort of co-operation (and we 
have met this so far), is to be a new 
town developed by private enterprise. 
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A Christmas Gift for Planners or Planned 


CAN MAN PLAN? 


and other Verses 
By Sir FREDERIC J. OSBORN 


“A delightful collection of verses covering a variety of topics. Judged on the 
basis of his stated purpose, ‘simply to be amusing’, this book is a success.” 
—Community Planning Review (Canada) 


“Brilliantly skilful humorous verse, and pointed satire that explores the 
plight of modern man with wit, indignation, and tenderness.” 


**A sharp debunking pen. . . causing air to escape from bureaucracy, town 
planning, urban society, and many other pompous and sentimental 


HARRAPS 














—The Rotarian (U.S.A.) 


—Western Mail 
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New Towns and New Habits 


The leader in The Times of 17 Sep- 
tember on the prospect of three more 
new towns was, as to its top half, in- 
telligent and helpfully critical. Wel- 
coming the proposals for Merseyside, 
the West Midlands, and Tyneside, it 
reminded the Government that more 
new towns are urgently needed for 
London also. But the lower half was 
so different as to raise the suspicion 
that it was drafted by a far less realis- 
tic commentator. 

It suggested a return to the medi- 
eval practice of mixing factories 
among residences, so as to liven up 
“the desolate atmosphere of suburbs” 
and enable people to live “‘hard by 
their work’’. This, however, has been 
found in practice to be an unwise ex- 
pedient. It is true that an individual 
factory ‘“‘can be both smokeless and 
virtually noiseless’; but changes in 
firms occupying it and in the machin- 
ery they use can occur over a period, 
and factories usually need adjoining 
yards for materials and waste pro- 
ducts, and generate a flow of lorries 
and cars, arriving, departing, and 
waiting in the public road, as well as 
the daily influx and exit of employees. 
Most people want peace and quiet in 
their homes rather than this sort of 
liveliness. 


Everyman’s Leisure Habits 


The Times’ leader is also rather 
contemptuous of the way people in 
new towns spend their leisure, as re- 
vealed by a small sample survey (of 
weekly or monthly rented houses 
only) in Crawley last February. Here 
we seem to hear an echo of the curious 
attitude of some journalistic (and so- 


ciological) observers to the way of life 
in new towns. If it shows, as it once 
did at Letchworth, some interesting 
though marginal variation from the 
traditional norm, the new town has 
to be condemned for eccentricity. If 
it is virtually the same as that of Eng- 
lish people generally, the snooty ques- 
tion is asked: ‘‘Are these the linea- 
ments of Utopia ?”’ 

In Crawley, shocking as it may be 
to contemplate, 99 per cent of house- 
holds have TV and use it frequently, 
as in the other prosperous parts of the 
country. In nearly every house some- 
one practises gardening as a hobby. 
Women knit and sew, cook, go shop- 
ping, and look after their children. 
Teenagers go out more than their 
parents. A sixth of the men play 
cricket or football, and another fifth 
darts, table tennis, or billiards. Some 
occasionally entertain or visit friends, 
some spend an evening a week read- 
ing. 3°66 per cent spend Saturday 
evening in a pub, 4-5 per cent go once 
a week to a cinema, and 3°7 per cent 
on Sunday morning to church. All 
but 6 per cent take one or two daily 
papers. About 47 per cent of men and 
23 per cent of women belong to or- 
ganizations, of which there are 350 
in this town of 51,000. Cars or motor- 
bikes are owned by 48-5 per cent of 
families and push-bikes by go per 
cent, while about 16 per cent like to 
go for walks. 

What advocate of new towns has 
ever talked of ‘Utopia’? The aim 
always was to rescue people from 
slums, congestion, and long daily 
journeys, and to provide most families 
with decent houses and gardens in 
healthy surroundings near work, good 
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schools, shops, and services, and such 
facilities for community activities and 
the higher culture as they themselves 
demand and society can afford. Cer- 
tainly we ourselves would like to see 
this potential demand stimulated by 
a more generous provision of suitable 
institutions, halls, and other build- 
ings. But that could be regarded as a 
superior person’s or highbrow’s fad. 
Unless and until we can engender in 
people at large aspirations that we 
think superior we must not complain 
of the very real, strong, healthy, and 
diverse popular culture that the 
Crawley survey reveals. 


Latest Population Estimates 


Recent revisions of the forecasts of 
population growth are of great im- 
portance in planning policy, in parti- 
cular for assessing the amount of dis- 
persal and new urban development 
required. We are indebted to an ex- 
pert friend in the MHLG for an ab- 
stract of the latest official projections. 

At mid-1959 the estimated civilian 
population of England and Wales was 
45,000,000, and the number of house- 
holds 14,400,000. By “‘households”’ is 
meant the domestic groups who 
would probably have separate accom- 
modation if sufficient dwellings were 
available and financial difficulties 
were eliminated. 

By 1981 (that is, in twenty-two 
years) the population is expected to 
grow bynatural increase to 49,100,000 
and the number of households (as 
above defined) to 16,100,000. This 
means an increase in population of 
4,100,000 persons (g*1 per cent) and 
an increase in households of 1,700,000 
(11-8 per cent). 

These figures give a useful measure 
of the amount of additional (almost 
wholly urban) development that will 
be needed in the twenty-two years, 
over and above what is needed to 
accommodate persons displaced by 
some reduction of density in urban re- 
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newal and slum clearance. The addi. 
tion is equivalent to eighty town ex. 
tensions or new towns of 50,000 per. 
sons, or 160 of an average of 25,000, 

We understand that the curve of 
natural increase is still expected to be 
asymptotic—that is to say, to level off 
towards a static population at some 
later date. But the date when it should 
level off, once expected to be in the 
1960s and 1970s, is not now thought 
likely to be earlier than the begin. 
ning of next century. There will be 
some considerable growth after 1981, 
though probably not at anything like 
the present rate. 

To keep the significance of these 
figures in perspective, it is well to re-| _ 
member that to provide complete! 
urban developments for all purposes| 
for 4,100,000 persons at the satisfac- 
tory overall new-town density of four- 
teen persons an acre will absorb about 
300,000 acres of land. The present 
agricultural area of England and 
Wales (crops and grass) amounts to 
about 24,300,000 acres, rough graz- 
ings to 5,100,000, and woodlands to 
about 2,500,000 acres—a total un- 
built on area of nearly 32,000,000 
acres, 





Lord Simon of Wythenshawe 


The death of Lord Simon of 
Wythenshawe, at the age of eighty, 
deprives this country of a man whose 
devoted concern for human welfare, 
coupled with great energy and gen- 
erosity, advanced many vital social 
causes, from university education, | 
public health, training in citizenship, | 
broadcasting, and smoke abatement | 
to housing and town planning. Much 
of his life’s activity centred on his 
native city of Manchester, where he 
was the head of a great engineering 
business, served as city councillor | 
1911-25, was Lord Mayor in 1921, 
and with the gift to the city of Wythen- 
shawe Hall and Park was the prime 
mover in the foundation of the satel- 
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lite town of Wythenshawe. His out- 
standing public services, both local 
and national, are described in a not- 
able obituary tribute in The Guardian 
of 4 October 1960. 

Here we must refer particularly to 
Lord Simon’s work in the sphere of 
housing and town planning. On the 
Manchester City Council he paid 
special attention to the housing and 
rebuilding problem. During one of his 
short spells in Parliament as a Liberal, 
he was (in 1931) Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Health. Later 
he wrote a number of influential books 
including The Smokeless City, How to 
Abolish the Slums, The Anti-Slum Cam- 
paign, The Rebuilding of Manchester, and 
Rebuilding Britain. For many years up 
to his death he was on the council of 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association and a substantial sub- 
scriber to its funds. He took part in 
many planning and housing confer- 
ences, where his personal force and 
clear thinking was always very im- 
pressive. He joined the Labour Party 
in 1946 and became a baron in 1947. 

Our sympathy is extended to his 
widow Lady (Shena) Simon, in her 
own right another very distinguished 
personality in the fields of education 
and housing, and to his two sons. 


Tage William-Olsson 


Many friends in Britain will learn 
with sadness of the death, at the age 
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of seventy-two, of Mr Tage William- 
Olsson, the distinguished Swedish 
town planner and architect. One of 
the early converts to modern Swedish 
architecture, he was engaged for a 
period in the planning of Stockholm, 
where among other things he was 
responsible for the famous ‘“‘schlos- 
sen’’—the cloverleaf road intersec- 
tion now one of the showpieces of the 
city. He was for many years town 
planner of the city of Gothenburg. 

Related to Julius Olsson the 
painter, he was educated partly in 
England and spoke and wrote our 
language like a native. He was him- 
self a talented artist, and composed 
some very charming piano music in 
classical style. His gay talk and vital 
personality will be a happy memory 
of many visitors to Sweden, including 
members of the TCPA party who 
enjoyed his reception and guidance 
in Gothenburg. He leaves a widow 
and several children, to whom our 
sympathy is expressed. 


Cover 


Our cover this month is an aerial 
photograph of the new factory of the 
Rothmgans-Carreras Group of Com- 
panies. Built on one story to enable 
the latest ““Flow Line’? methed of 
production to be used the factory 
covers an area of some 12 acres and 
is situated on the Nevenden Indus- 
trial Estate at Basildon New Town. 


Play-Space for Children 


“Play is of decisive importance for the psychological development and the 


maturing of man. The consequences of insufficient possibilities for active and 
creative play clearly show results such as: poor imagination, nervousness, and 
irritability of children, waste of spare time and craving for entertainment, 
aggressiveness and rowdyism of many teenagers. . . But many of these wrong 
developments could be avoided or at least mitigated by means of an environ- 
ment in which the child can wear out its joys and sorrows.” 

—Dr Alfred Ledermann, in Creative Playgrounds and Recreation Centers (U.S.A., 
1960). (Dr Ledermann is General Secretary of the Swiss Pro Juventate 
Foundation.) 
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PLANNING IN POST-WAR COLOGNE 


Highly contentious as it appears to be, we publish this article by a 
lecturer in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology because it 
raises important issues in the technique of city planning and the 
relations between planning agencies, planners, private enterprise, 


and public opinion, and is based on local investigation. We would 


welcome comments from the city criticized. 


with a mixed impression of re- 

construction in that city. If they 
arrive in Cologne by train, they enter 
the city through the modern glass 
and brick station with the cathe- 
dral standing majestically across the 
street. Such damage as the cathedral 
suffered in the bombings has been 
completely repaired. As the visitor 
goes further into the centre of 
Cologne, however, he has the impres- 
sion of a good deal of temporary re- 
construction. Furthermore, he notes 
that much of the reconstruction has 
been done on extremely narrow 
streets, and he doubtless wonders why 
no by-pass for traffic was constructed 
in central Cologne. If our visitor 
wanders far enough, he comes to the 
Griechenmarktviertel on the south- 
western edge of the Alistadt.1 This 
apartment-house project, planned as 
the test case of reconstruction in 
Cologne, is still after ten years far 
from completed. In sum, while our 
visitor is doubtless struck by some 
new buildings in Cologne, he has the 
overall impression of a rather piece- 
meal, haphazard reconstruction. It 
will be our task, in discussing the 
framework in which reconstruction 
took place, to see how and why. 


Vries to Cologne come home 


Origin and Growth of Cologne 


Settlement on the site of Cologne 
began approximately in the year 


by THOMAS GREENE 


50 B.c., and almost from the start the 
town was one of the most important 
communities in the region. Indeed, 
for three centuries following A.D. 50 
the city was the seat of Roman author- 
ity for the lower Rhine region. The 
layout of the Roman city can still be 
traced in the street lines of modern | 
Cologne.? 

Cologne burgeoned as a commer- 
cial centre in the twelfth century; the 
city’s drive for security and power led 
to the construction of a wall in 1180 
that was not razed until the nine 
teenth century. When the medieval 
wall was destroyed, the way was 
opened for further expansion of the 
city. Following the establishment of 
the German Empire in 1871, Cologne 
expanded rapidly, as did most cities 
in Germany. Industrial land-use 
spread from the old city over large 
areas that had previously been open 
country. Both within old Cologne, 
where street patterns gave evidence 
of the city’s greatness during Roman 
and medieval times,? and in newly 
build-up areas, row upon row ol 
tenement houses and small shops 
sprang up. As a showcase of the 
Reich, and as a favourite city of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, Cologne built 
mile after mile of drab buildings s0 | 
characteristic of nineteenth-century 
urban expansion. Continuing its 
growth until the Second World War, 
by 1939 Cologne had over 760,000 
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inhabitants. This number dropped to 
some 40,000 in March 1945, and has 
now increased to the pre-war num- 
ber.* 


Destruction During the War 


During World War II, in the 
course of more than 250 air-raids, 
Cologne was subjected to an esti- 
mated 1,300 mines, 43,000 explosive 
bombs, and 1,440,000 incendiaries 
which fell on the city proper.® The 
Altstadt, encompassing all of Cologne 
within the medieval wall, was par- 
ticularly severely damaged: from 
Kalk on the north to Lindenthal on 
the south-west there was no habit- 
able house. Only the cathedral rose 
out of a sea of rubble. Of 250,000 
dwelling units, 189,000 were destroy- 
ed.6 About 20,000 people lost their 
lives in the raids.? Cologne, indeed, 
stands out among German cities with 
the largest area of total destruction, 
the largest amount of rubble to be 
cleared, and the largest acreage of 
living quarters rendered uninhabit- 
able.® 

The railroad passenger stations, 
railroad freight depots, harbour in- 
stallations, streets, garages for vehi- 
cular traffic, streetcar net, and tracks 
in Cologne were all wrecked in the 
war. The five bridges of pre-war 
Cologne were destroyed; one of them 
by the Germans themselves. Seventy- 
eight per cent of the total number of 
schools, hospitals, and public insti- 
tutions that Cologne had had in 1939 
were totally destroyed.® Only a few 
hospitals, schools, and churches on 
the periphery of the city survived the 
war with minor damages. 


The Rhine and the Rubble 


Cologne was occupied by Ameri- 
can troops in March 1945, and later 
in the year was turned over to British 
authorities as part of their zone of 
occupation in Germany. Certain 
military decisions in the years soon 
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after the war tended to freeze the lay- 
out of the new Cologne. For example, 
the decision of the British to rebuild 
the Hohenzollern Bridge soon after 
the war on its old site was of consider- 
able importance for later planning. 
In the setting of Cologne, where 
leadership was wanting and where 
funds were difficult to come by, the 
new Hohenzollern Bridge practically 
froze the railroad net of Cologne in its 
old location, and with it the location 
of countless commercial establish- 
ments and streets. 

Aside from the problem of the loca- 
tion of bridges over the Rhine, their 
cost was of considerable importance 
in a scarcity economy. In having such 
large expenses to unite both parts of 
the city, Cologne was at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with cities such as 
Mainz and Diisseldorf, located on 
one side of the Rhine only. 

In Cologne, where there were an 
estimated 23,000,000 cubic yards of 
rubble at the war’s end,!® it goes 
without saying that the entire recon- 
struction process was delayed by the 
presence of so much rubble. Because 
it was cheaper to make building 
material from the plentiful sand 
deposits near Cologne than to pro- 
cess this rubble, the city planning 
office had to undertake the expensive 
job of hauling the rubble out of the 
city. Most of the debris was dumped 
in parks on the periphery of the down- 
town area, where it has subsequently 
been landscaped. 


A Bad Start in Replanning 


From this brief review of some of 
the problems confronting Cologne 
immediately after the war, we see 
that population decline, extent of 
total destruction, cost of reconstruc- 
tion of bridges, and the presence of 
rubble were all factors of great im- 
portance in the environment of the 
planners. To add to this, popular par- 
ticipation in the planning process in 
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Baukunst Werkform x (1957 


Maps of the centre of Cologne, showing particularly the area within the medieval wall. On the 
left is the city as it was in 1939; on the right as it will be when all reconstruction has been | 
completed. 
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the years immediately after the war 
was almost non-existent. People were 
so concerned with the imperatives of 
keeping alive that they had little time 
to think of long-range plans for the 
city. 

It is almost impossible to ascertain 
at what date, if any, an explicit deci- 
sion was made to leave the layout of 
the Altstadt more or less untouched in 
the reconstruction of Cologne. Inter- 
views with a number of members of 
the city council indicated that almost 
all natives of the city on the council 
were from the start in favour of such a 
course of action. The members of the 
council who had not been brought up 
in Cologne apparently did not con- 
sider themselves competent to judge 
the matter. Consequently, it never 
had to come to a vote that the Alt- 
stadt would remain fundamentally 
unchanged in layout. It was under- 
stood from the beginning in the city 
council and in the city planning 
office, after a few meaningless skir- 
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mishes with the opposition, that this 
would be so. 

In Cologne, unlike in many other 
cities, where a large number of indi- 
viduals influenced plans, planning 
was done by relatively few men, and 
there was relatively little general dis. 
cussion on matters of importance, 
The first attempt at general planning 
in Cologne was in 1945, when Ober. 
biirgermeister44 Konrad Adenauer ask- 
ed the architect Wilhelm Riphahn to 
draw up a new plan for the city. This 
plan, once formulated,!* was circu- 
lated in manuscript form among 
members of the city council and of the 
city planning office in 1945 and 1946. 


The 1945-6 Plan 


Riphahn proposed a number of 
important changes in the layout of 
Cologne. He would have continued 
the so-called Ring Street, paralleling 
the site of the medieval walls, across 
the river around the borough of 
Deutz, thus forming a circle around 


Air photograph of the centre of Cologne in March 1945, shortly after the surrender of the city 
to the Allies. No building was left intact in this wide area save the cathedral. 


Illustrated London News, 17 March 1945 
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the city. In Riphahn’s plan, the loca- 
tion of the railroad was to be changed, 
almost without regard to cost. Fur- 
thermore, this architect would have 
decentralized Cologne by creating a 
number of concentric traffic arteries 
and by constructing new residential 
sections in the suburbs. 

Riphahn’s plan was given serious 
consideration in a number of closed 
meetings of the building committee!® 
of the city council in 1945 and 1946. 
This plan had with it a list of priori- 
ties stretching over a number of years. 
Riphahn remained in private prac- 
tice as an architect during the period 
he was under contract with Adenauer 
to formulate this plan. In the mean- 
while, the planning process got off to 
a bad start with the appointment— 
while Riphahn was still in the city 
planning office—of another planner, 
Rudolf Schwarz, as city planning 
director. This meant confusion and 
conflict, which unfortunately was not 
resolved until Riphahn took his bow 
from the city planning office in 1948. 
Meanwhile, almost irreparable harm 
had been done to planning in post- 
war Cologne. 

Rudolf Schwarz, the successor to 
Riphahn, was an architect of no small 
reputation at the time of his appoint- 
ment as city planning director in 
1946. Because he did not make a pre- 
liminary statement of his ideas as 
did Riphahn, his actions must be 
our guide to his planning principles. 
Whereas Riphahn thought that de- 
centralization of Cologne would take 
place with the construction of a 


_ number of concentric circumferential 
| highways, Schwarz thought the best 


solution to be decentralization along 


" lines determined by the location of 


Cologne’s principal churches. As he 
wrote, “It is far better to perfect the 
internal structure of the city than to 
play abstractly with rings and axes.”’!4 
The location of the churches would 
set the borders of the sub-sections of 
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the city. A devout Catholic with an 
image of medieval Cologne before 
him, Schwarz, in my opinion, did not 
consider carefully enough the appli- 
cability ofsuch a scheme to twentieth- 
century urban planning. 


Belief in “Elastic Planning” 


In geographical terms, Schwarz 
favoured leaving the street layout of 
the Altstadt more or less intact. In- 
stead of first getting plans approved, 
and then channelling all energies 
into the completion of these plans, 
Schwarz thought that the best 
method was that of “‘elastic plan- 
ning’’,!® which would change in the 
face of all pressures. He does not seem 
to have realized that the planner 
must himself often mould opinion; 
indeed, such planning opened 
Schwarz to the charge that private 
groups could dictate the plans. To 
Schwarz, I think, the fact that many 
plans were blocked by private groups 
seemed natural since, in his view, 
planning meant responding to pres- 
sures of the moment. 

Riphahn would have consulted the 
public throughout the planning pro- 
cess; Schwarz, on the other hand, 
apparently had little use for public 
opinion on planning matters, but felt 
rather that planning should be left to 
a qualified élite. Thus, it seems to me, 
Schwarz and his entourage, out of 
touch with the people, tried an im- 
possible return to medieval Cologne. 
A planner more aware of the impor- 
tance of keeping in touch with the 
public would still have been con- 
fronted with a colossal task, but he 
would at least not have lost precious 
time spinning theories removed from 
currents of opinion both within and 
outside the city planning office. 
Cologne had missed many oppor- 
tunities by the time Schwarz left the 
city planning office in 1952, officially 
because the groundwork of post-war 
planning had been laid. 
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IDA 42 AY | 





The world-famous Cologne cathedral, with 
all war damage repaired. 


Background of Planning Law 


What was the legal climate in 
which the plans of post-war Cologne 
developed? The Nordrhein-West- 
falen Reconstruction Law of 3 June 
1950 brought together in one docu- 
ment all legal tools of interest to the 
planner in Cologne.!* According to 
this law, if a city declares itself a 
special reconstruction area,!’ a 
master-plan must be prepared. The 
master-plan, which contains general 
provision for the development of the 
city for a number of years, is approved 
by the city council, on recommenda- 
tion of its building committee.1® 
According to the provisions of Chap- 
ter III, a property holder can, in 
exchange for compensation, be re- 
quired to give up land to the com- 
munity that is slated for public 
streets, public squares, or recreational 
facilities. In practice, city planning 
director Schwarz used such measures 
only rarely, presumably because of an 
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unwillingness to take politically un- 
popular action. Such was also the case 
with expropriation for construction 
of apartments, or in order to be able 
to demolish adjacent buildings. From 
the fact that expropriation and re. 
plotting were used with considerable 
success in the down-town areas of 
Dortmund and of Bochum, in the 
same Land, we can conclude that the 
tools were there in Cologne, but the 
city planning director was unwilling 
to use them when the time was ripe. 


Reconstruction Plan of 1948 


How and under what circum- 
stances did reconstruction and re- 
planning develop in Cologne? The 
initiative of the Archbishop!® of 
Cologne in 1948 in organizing the so- 
called Cathedral Millenium was of 
great importance in getting recon- 
struction started. This festival first 
convinced the residents of Cologne 
that their city still had a raison d’étre. 
The energy generated thereby was 
used to advantage by the planners in 
Cologne in preparing the first recon- 
struction plan for the city. 

The 1948 reconstruction plan (Auf- 
bauplan) of Cologne was more or less a 
compendium of the ideas of Rudolf 
Schwarz; those of Riphahn were 
passed over. Schwarz’s plan called 
for the removal of the railroad from 











down-town Cologne; for the con- | 


struction of a north-south through- 
way through the centre of the city; 
and for the construction of a new 
bridge across the Rhine. The different 
sections of the plan, including the 
removal of the railway from the 
centre of the city, were discussed one 
by one in the city planning office in 
1948, without there ever being a 
clear-cut decision for or against the 
plan. Although there was agreement 
to leave the Altstadt as it was, no one 
could agree on the best method of 
organizing reconstruction. 

In 1949 relations between city 
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planning director Schwarz and the 
city council came to a head. When, 
after a number of requests, it had 
received no answer on a number of 
questions addressed to Schwarz, the 
council took up the matter in March 
1949. As one of its members remark- 
ed, “‘We have asked Professor 
Schwarz to initiate us neophytes into 
the secrets of his planning method.”’?° 
Hesitations continued and a veil of 
discouragement covered the whole 


Tolerance of Unauthorized Building 


In 1950, as a follow-through from 
the Aufbauplan, which had never been 
formally approved in the city coun- 
cil, the council approved a “New 
Arrangement Plan’ (Neuordnungs- 
plan). In so far as the layout of the city 
was concerned, this plan did not 
differ in any important way from 
the Aufbaublan. With the passage of 
the Nordrhein—-Westfalen Recon- 
struction Law in June 1950, the Neu- 
ordnungsplan was incorporated into a 
master-plan for Cologne and the sur- 


| rounding area. Since, with the ‘““New 


Arrangement Plan’’, the down-town 
area of Cologne had already been 
included in plans for reconstruction, 
the master-plan?! was not finally 
approved until 1955. Considering 
how long a time elapsed between the 
passage of the Nordrhein—Westfalen 
Reconstruction Law and the appro- 
val of the final master-plan, it is 
hardly fair to blame absence of legal 
provisions for the disorganization in 
Cologne’s planning. 

In studying the 1955 master-plan, 
it is almost impossible to get at the 
reasons why built-up areas were in- 
cluded in the plan in a certain way. 


\In many cases the plan ended by 
accepting an unsatisfactory status 


quo, the result of disorganized plan- 
ning. With many new, albeit illegally 
constructed, buildings and under- 
ground installations in situ, it would 
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have entailed too much expense for 
the city to expropriate and to change 
the function of the land. In one 
instance, land which had been desig- 
nated as a park in the “‘New Arrange- 
ment Plan’ was reclassified as a 
built-up area simply because someone 
had defied the law and built there. 
Of great importance to the layout of 
the city, the master-plan finally in- 
terred plans for removing the station 
and railroad tracks from their loca- 
tion near the cathedral. The master- 
plan, in sum, concentrated on holding 
on to some gains of previous plans 
rather than on creating a new 
approach to Cologne’s problems. 
Here, too, the constant need of cut- 
ting projects back in order to fit with 
situations that lack of planning had 
made inevitable, filled planning 
channels with discouragement that 
made further disappointment almost 
inevitable. 


Reasons for Defects in the Plan 

Why did planning in Cologne 
somehow never get off the ground? 
Cologne evidently did have money 
for some projects, so the planners can- 
not blame all their hesitation on lack 
of funds. Schwarz had allocated re- 
sources to cultural buildings on the 
theory that streets would always get 
built, even in periods of recession. 
At a time when Cologne could not 
finish the residential buildings in 
the Griechenmarktviertel, which were 
supposed to be the symbol of recon- 
struction in that city, and was unable 
to push through the north-south 
throughway, in spite of ever-increas- 
ing traffic congestion, the city rebuilt 
a large museum, ornate school build- 
ings, and fancy fountains. The city 
council, apparently, acquiescing in 
this approach to reconstruction, allo- 
cated funds for the purchase of art 
masterpieces that cost thousands of 
marks, even though schools could not 
always be built when needed. 
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Thus I am forced to the conclusion 
that lack of leadership and the un- 
usual way of allocating available 
funds, rather than lack of money per 
se, account in large part for the plan- 
ning problems of post-war Cologne. 
At a time when leadership was the 
most important factor in West Ger- 
man reconstruction, the essential 
quality needed to give an élan to re- 
construction, leadership, was not ex- 
ercised. The city planning office wait- 
ed in a number of instances for the old 
property owners to rebuild, before 
waking up to the fact that without 
leadership they would not or could 
not. The city planning director and 
the city council alike too long 
naively imagined that private owners 
and building corporations would out- 
do each other in reconstructing a 
given area, rather thanin sitting each 
other out on matters relating to re- 
construction. ‘To make matters worse, 
the area chosen as the testing ground 
of Cologne’s reconstruction was one 
in which, because of historical asso- 
ciations, no one wanted to build or 
live. Time and again, as evidenced by 
the city council discussions, people 
thought that mere discussion, as 
opposed to formal approval or rejec- 
tion, was enough. I feel that Schwarz 
himself cared too little for creating 
a climate of opinion favourable to 
widespread changes in the layout of 
the city. Too often plans were junked 
because their immediate completion 
was not possible. As Leo Grebler has 
said: 

“Outstanding city planning con- 
cepts can be executed even in the face 
of great legal and organizational com- 
plications if there is local leadership 
with energy and vision.”’?? 

That, more than anything else, 
was what was missing in post-war 
Cologne. 
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7 SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS 





A London Record 


An interesting study by a German 
engineer, Herr Peter Riemer,* on air- 
ports in relation to the cities they 
serve, contains some revealing statis- 
tics on access facilities. Within Eu- 
rope, London holds the record for 
inaccessibility. The airport is farther 
from the centre of the town than any 
other, and the average travelling 
speed is slower, so that the total time 
taken to get there is nearly twice as 
long as that for the next city down 
the list (Paris—Orly). ‘This time is also 
twice as long as the average for fifty- 
nine American airports. The comple- 
tion of the Hammersmith section of 
the Cromwell Road extension, and 
the Chiswick fly-over will, no doubt, 
somewhat reduce present delays, but 
increased traffic can only be borne by 
the elevation of the Great West Road 
on to stilts along the entire length to 
the airport. Even then it will still take 
at least half an hour to get from cen- 
tral London to the West London Ter- 
minal. Once again, London’s size de- 
feats the supposed ends of concen- 
tration. 

Incidentally, the same publication 
presents diagrams of the proper areas 
to be designated as protected zones 
(for residential buildings) in relation 
to these airports. As far as one can 
judge, the relevant zone for London 
lies across not only tens of thousands 
of existing dwellings, but also covers 
a number of sites now being newly 
developed. One wonders if German 
notions of safety are considered exag- 
gerated in official circles here. 


_* P. Riemer, Verkehrsflughaefen und deren Be- 
ziehungen zur Stadt, A. Henn Verlag, Ratingen 


|| bei Duesseldorf, 1959. 


The Poet’s Eye 


Newcastle is a magnificent city. For Sheer 

Excitement—the view that stops you dead, 

Halfway along a street, 

Or the flight of steps that sucks you in like a 
vortex, 

I would put it somewhere between 

Cambridge and Oxford. 

Thus the first stanza of Mr Ian 
Nairn’s long lyrical poem entitled 
“Superlative Newcastle upon-Tyne” 
printed recently in The Listener. 

It is an imaginative piece, and one 
hopes that it will help to move the 
city fathers of Newcastle to provide 
the means whereby their newly ap- 
pointed city planner can transform 
Mr Nairn’s fantasy into reality. Soon 
after reading this panegyric I looked 
at Newcastle again, in much the same 
way as I looked at an old woman of 
my acquaintance after coming out of 
the Picasso exhibition—but, alas, I 
lack the poet’s and the painter’s eye. 
It all seemed to me to be merely 
squalid, and very thoughtless, and all 
the more stark because it lacked the 
superficial glitter of high prosperity 
that disguises much of Birmingham, 
the subject of an earlier, and much 
more prosaic, piece by Mr Nairn. I 
agree that given Newcastle’s situation 
on the Tyne gorge, there are magni- 
ficent possibilities, but it seems to me 
to call for more than an ordinary dose 
of poetic licence to apply the conjec- 
tural epithet to the present reality. 


Chinese on the Southend Line? 


From that informative little paper, 
New World, published by the United 
Nations Association, I learn that Nor- 
wegians who spend two hours a day 
commuting by train to and from their 
work in Oslo can use this time profit- 
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ably, thanks to the Students’ Adult 
Education Service. They learn Eng- 
lish from travelling tutors. Now I do 
not know why anyone should want to 
live one hour away from Oslo—there 
seem to be many desirable spots to 
inhabit much nearer than that—but 
perhaps we can learn something from 
the Norwegians. Since soon a very 
large part of our working population 
will spend ten hours a week or more 
in travel, perhaps we could arrange 
to teach languages (or car mainten- 
ance, or cookery) on our trains. Only 
those living at Southend, Brighton, 
or Newbury could tackle something 
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ambitious like Chinese or Russian, 
but the Haywards Heath contingent 
might study Spanish, while French 
could be offered for Slough and the 
Queen’s English for rich Americans 
at Virginia Water. Here is a plausible 
addition to the pleas in mitigation of 
the present system, such as the cul- 
tural value of The Times crossword 
puzzles. In a less crazy world we 
might also try to live nearer our work, 


and have evenings free to pursue in- | 
terests capable of being enjoyed out- | 


side a railway carriage, like playing 
the double bass, or breeding goldfish, 
WILLIAM SMALL 








SCOTTISH NEWS | 





Glasgow Plan Review 

Certain objections to the above 
have been intimated by the Scottish 
Section, TCPA, to the Secretary of 
State for Scotland in the following 
letter. 

26 August 1960 
Dear Sir, 

The Executive Committee of the 
Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation (Scottish Section) have in- 
structed me to intimate objections to 
the Corporation of Glasgow’s Deve- 
lopment Plan Quinquennial Review 
1960 as it affects the preservation of 
the Greenbelt around Glasgow on the 
following points. 

1. The Association object to the 
zoning of the areas at Summerston 
and at Darnley for residential deve- 
lopment. 

2. The Association object to the 
zoning of areas on the periphery of 
Glasgow as undetermined areas. 

The Association represent that the 
areas at Summerston and at Darnley 
and the Peripheral areas should be 
zoned as Greenbelt. 


The Association are of the opinion 
that the zoning proposed for 1. and 2. 
results in: 

(a) The principle of the Greenbelt 
around Glasgow being abandoned. 

(6) Communities, at present separ- 





ated, being joined in continuous de- 
velopment. 

(c) Large areas on the periphery, | 
where the principle of Greenbelt 
should be clearly defined, being left 
with no indication of their ultimate 
use. 

The Association however appre- 
ciate the tremendous task which the 
Redevelopment Proposals envisage 
and understand the urgent need to 
cater for the overspill from these areas. 
It is however their opinion that this 
should be met by development in the 
new towns, by expansion of existing 
towns under the Town Development 
Act and, if necessary, by the establish- 
ment of a fourth new town. They be- 
lieve that the problem cannot and 
must not be solved by the sacrifice of 
the Greenbelt around Glasgow. 


Yours faithfully, 
Elizabeth Spittal (Hon. Secretary) | 


It is hoped that an article on the 
subject may appear in TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING’s next issue. 
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ANATOMY OF A METROPOLIS. By 
Edgar M. Hoover and Raymond Vernon. 
(Harvard University) Oxford University 
Press. 48s. 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA. By Mel 
Scott. (University of California Press) 
Cambridge University Press. £5. 

Every British planner and _poli- 
tician should read Anatomy of a 
Metropolis. As the most complete 
analysis of metropolitan structure to 
date, its implicit lessons are profound- 
ly important for those who must draw 
the policies and the plans for solving 
the problems of our conurbations. 

The New York Metropolitan 
Region now covers 7,000 square 
miles. More than 16 million people 
live in it, at densities as high as 170 
people an acre (as high as 360 in 
pockets) on Manhattan Island, and 
as low as three (or one dwelling) an 
acre in the fringes. But the region is 
growing every day: central popula- 
tion declines, the suburbs and fringes 
thicken, and the limits extend. Most 
significant ofall, the number of people 
entering the business centre of Man- 
hatten fell steadily from an all-time 
peak of 3-7 millions a day in 1948 to 
3°3 millions in 1956, and the decline 
apparently continues. Since the turn 
of the century, manufacturing indus- 
try has been moving out to, and new 
industrial growth taking place in, 
suburban and outer areas. Whole- 
saling jobs now show the same firm 
trend. As Manhattan’s relative ad- 
vantage in terms of access diminishes, 
offices are also beginning to disperse 
and the authors are confident that 
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peripheral growth of population and 
total employment “will lay the 
groundwork for a further outward 
shift’’. 

The first section of the book is an 
absorbing and revealing account of 
the location and growth trends in 
industrial, commercial, and service 


jobs. The second section is a fascinat- 


ing study of where people live, and 
why. The desire for spacious living 
conflicts with the desire for easy 
access to work, and income levels 
limit the range of choice. Family age 
and size also has a strong influence. 
Oddly, however, the wealthy seem 
nearly as limited as the very poor in 
the number of locations they can 
choose from, these being confined to 
the more distant suburbs, a few better 
preserved and more spacious parts of 
inner suburbs, and high-density lux- 
ury apartments in Manhattan itself. 
The poor are concentrated on Man- 
hattan, though constantly probing 
outwards into Brooklyn and_ the 
Bronx. Those with growing families 
seek individual homes, and so Man- 
hattan (like the centre of any great 
city in advanced countries) becomes 
more and more the habitat of the 
poor, the rich, and the childless— 
with a steady decline in the total 
number. 

The physical entity that was once 
New York has vanished for ever, and 
this penetrating analysis of the tran- 
sition from city to city-region must 
surely rank as a classic study. It is 
the first of nine volumes being pro- 
duced by the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration for the Regional Plan Asso- 
ciation of New York, with—need it 
be said?—funds provided by the 
Ford Foundation and the Rockefeller 
Fund. Three other volumes have so 
far been written, and four more will 
appear before Metropolis 1985, the 
ninth and capstone volume of the 
series, is published. This, the most 
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eagerly awaited of all, will project the 
many developments and trends affect- 
ing the region as a whole and in all 
its parts. For the first time, then, 
governments and people will see 
clearly the choices opening out before 
them in disciplining their environ- 
ment. They may decide to let the 
flood-tide flow where it will, but at 
least they will have been warned. 

Mel Scott’s book on The San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area is also a study of the 
development of a great regional 
metropolis ard the forces which have 
shaped it. Most of its 300 large pages 
are devoted to a splendidly compre- 
hensive, clearly written, and superbly 
illustrated account of the Bay Area’s 
history and growth. 

The Spaniard de Portola discover- 
ed the magnificent bay by accident in 
1769, though five years passed before 
a ship sailed through the Golden 
Gateway, now spanned by the world’s 
most beautiful bridge. The area was 
sporadically settled by missions and 
small colonies over the next seventy 
years or so and San Francisco’s ur- 
ban history dates only from the plan 
drawn in 1839 by Vioget. 

The great gold rush launched in 
1848 sparked off the city’s and the 
region’s phenomenal growth. In two 
months in 1849 San Francisco’s popu- 
lation leapt from 2,000 to 20,000 
and reached 50,000 in the next five 
years before the boom collapsed. 
Subsidiary settlements mushroomed 
around the Bay, population grew 
apace, and by 1950 there were 
2,600,000 people spilling north, south 
and east over California’s abundant 
land, held together only by their 
common interest in the Bay itself. 
Today the region holds well over 
three millions and the rate of growth 
is still frighteningly fast. 

The first attempts to co-ordinate 
development, communications, and 
government on a regional scale were 
made nearly forty years ago. Though 
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Mr Scott, like the good planner he 
is, remains optimistic, truly regional 
planning is almost as distant a dream 
now as it was then. He rightly advo. 
cates metropolitan regional govern. 
ment as a necessary corollary of 
metropolitan regional planning, and 
looks hopefully to the Californian 
state legislature to ‘“‘de-Balkanize” 
the Bay Area. First, however, the 
state, facing an ultimate population 
of 60 millions, must develop an effec- 
tive state planning agency out of its 
present tiny office of three or four 
planners, able men but with no 
powers and too little influence. 
Meanwhile, Mr Scott (a member of 
the planning faculty in the University 
of California) urges constant study by 
civic-minded groups to analyse the 
trends, define the problems, and sug- 
gest the solutions. Out of their con- 
stant endeavours may come the cor- 
porate will to order their environ- 





ment. For the urban challenge facing | 


modern Americans is vastly greater 
than that which confronted their 
forefathers in opening up a continent. 
The most enduring virtue of this 
splendid book is that it makes the 
terms of the Californian challenge 
crystal clear. | WYNDHAM THOMAS 


GARDENING IN BRITAIN. By Miles 
Hadfield. Hutchinson. 635. 

This is a history of gardening in 
Britain to 1939, a plump though not 
awkward tome packed with the facts, 
dates, and interpretations demanded 
by a dozen different slants on a dozen 
different departments of gardening. 
The Normans, the history of roses, 
the invention of the lawn-mower, Vic- 
torian conifers, more than a score of 
plant collectors: here they all are. In 
such a setting or perspective the land- 
scape influences of gardens might 
sometimes seem to have a smaller 
place than some enthusiasts may 


wish, yet they are in fact not neglected |! 
or skimped: early mentions of some | 
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species of trees and the introduction 
of others receive due attention. 
Numerous apt quotations give in- 
formation easily and unobtrusively. 
For example, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, from Tusser, the September 
lines : 
“The gooseberry, respis, and roses 
all three 
With strawberries 
trimly agree 


under them 


give us an idea of the mingling of 


plants that now seldom occurs, 
though the tradition has never quite 
died out in the country cottage gar- 
den.” 

Later chapters tell of the influence, 
on grander gardens, of Le Notre, 
Henry Wise, Charles Bridgeman, 
Stephen Switzer, William Kent 
(whose great landscaping achieve- 
ments are summed up in Horace Wal- 
pole’s often-quoted observation, “He 
leaped the fence, and saw that all 
nature was a garden’’), Capability 
Brown, Humphrey Repton, and the 
Loudons—and so to William Robin- 
son and Gertrude Jekyll. The ha-ha, 
bogus ruins, the influence of archi- 
tects, and the travels of Farrer, Cox, 
Wilson, and many another are treat- 
ed in this one volume, encyclopaedic 
in its scope yet so contrived (despite 
footnotes and abundant references) 
that the multitudinous facts make be- 
guiling reading. J. D. U. WARD 





LOCATION AND DEVELOPMENT PAT- 
TERN OF HOUSING IN TOKIO METRO- 
POLITAN AREA: Report of Building 
Research Institute No. 30. By Hisashi 
Insawa, Japanese Ministry of Construc- 
tion. 

Population pressure in Japan causes 
considerable economic and_ social 
problems, especially in housing and 
town planning. These are particular- 
ly great in the capital city, Tokio, 
which had a population of 54 million 
in 1950 and almost 7 million in 1955, 





and if, as seems probable, it continues 


to expand at its present rate will reach 
12 million by 1975. This report is a 
plea for the re-examination of the 
present planning policy, since the 
urban chaos is accelerating rapidly. It 
points out that planning problems are 
increased by the continued construc- 
tion of the traditional single-storey 
detached wooden dwellings which, 
though cheap to construct, are extra- 
vagant in land use. After discussing 
various types of construction, the 
author urges an increase in the con- 
struction of blocks of flats as a neces- 
sary measure to deal with the increas- 
ing urban sprawl. Steps should be 
taken immediately to acquire land, 
while it is still available, for housing 
estates of a size large enough to sup- 
port necessary amenities and services. 

Particular stress is laid on the spa- 
tial relation of home to work-place. 
This is all-important to manual 
workers, but non-manual workers 
tend to balance with it consideration 
of amenities and neighbourhood cha- 
racter. The author’s recommenda- 
tions on neighbourhood development 
are familiar to us today in the West, 
but it is interesting to note the advo- 
cacy of this method of dealing with 
the acute problem of Tokio. The re- 
port is severely handicapped by the 
translation, which one can only as- 
sume is a literal word-by-word trans- 
lation from the Japanese. This yields 
results ranging from the quaint and 
comical to the unintelligible. 

GILLIAN PITT 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE FROM 
USSR ACADEMY OF CONSTRUCTION 
AND ARCHITECTURE ON CITIES AND 
NEW TOWNS IN BRITAIN. Town and 
Country Planning Association. 38 fcp pp. 
duplicated. 10s. 

In June 1958 a small party of Brit- 
ish planners visited the USSR in ex- 
change for a visit of Soviet planners 
sponsored by the Town and Country 
Planning Association and the British 








384 


Council in the autumn of 1957. The 
British planners subsequently receiv- 
ed a questionnaire from the Academy 
of Construction and Architecture 
covering such subjects as economics 
of housing of different types, dispersal 
of population and industry, the or- 
ganization and work of a new town 
development corporation (Hemel 
Hempstead), optimal densities in 
town and country, methods of land 
acquisition, slum clearance, and pro- 
vision for public and private traffic 
in cities. 

The Town and Country Planning 
Association considered that the ex- 
tremely comprehensive replies to this 
questionnaire by the British planners 
are worthy ofa wider distribution and 
a limited number of copies of the 
document are now available at 10s. 
each from the Planning Bookshop. 


WELWYN, BRIEFLY. By VW’. Branch 
Johnson, Bangor House, Welwyn, Herts. 
5S. 
In this little book of seventy pages 
Mr Branch Johnson has summarized 
very ably and interestingly what is 
known of the 2,000 years’ history of 
the Hertfordshire village from which 
the neighbouring Welwyn Garden 
City (with the consent of a village 
meeting) took its place name forty 
years ago. Though there are some 
gaps in the record, owing to the ab- 
sence or non-discovery so far of docu- 
ments and remains for various peri- 
ods, the. amount that is known is 
quite surprising, and the author has 
put it all together extremely well and 
entertainingly. To write such a book 
in a way likely to be respected by 
historians and intelligent lay readers 
requires a good background of gener- 
al history. This Mr Johnson obviously 
possesses, and he has besides a gift of 
lucid and compact expression and 
anecdotal selection that makes his 
book very easily readable by the non- 
expert. Though the focus of the book 
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is on one small village, planners and 
students of economic and social de- 
velopment will find that it illumi. 
nates and gives vivid reality to wider 
generalizations that are difficult to 
retain in the memory. Thus it is a 
book to be read with pleasure and to 
be retained for studious reference. 

F. J. O. 


PLANNING AND THE URBAN COM- 
MUNITY. We have been asked to state 
that the article ‘Decision Making and 
the Planning Process’ by Glenn W. 
Ferguson (August-September 1960 
issue of Town AND CountRY PLav- 
NING) will appear in a volume entitled 
Planning and the Urban Communit) 
shortly to be published by University 
of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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... backed by MR. THERM who Burns to Serve 


Today architects and builders can 

keep up to date with new technical 

data on gas and coke appliances 

and their installation :—sections | 

and 2 (Domestic Space Heating), 3 

(Domestic Water Heating), 4 (Gas 
Flues), 5 (Coke), 6 (Gas 
Appliances and Flues in 
Tall Buildings). 7 (Dom- 
estic Kitchen), 8 (Cater- 
ing) and 9 (Installation) 
are now available. 


health always... 


..in all ways. Today, new building materials and new 
building methods—what of tomorrow? He will grow 
up with Mr. Therm, for each advance made by the 
Town Planner is helped by the unceasing research 
and development by the Gas Industry into providing 
clean air from smokeless coke and gas, thus 
lengthening the life of property. Through the 
twelve Area Gas Boards, the Gas Industry offers 
an unrivalled free advisory service to all 
interested in smokeless heat. 

Write or ‘phone your problem to your Gas Board NOW 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 
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OUNCIL 





